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VIII. — The JRuins of El Balad. By Henry John Carter, 
Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, I.N.H.C. Brig " Palinurus." Com- 
municated by the Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

On the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the district of Dhafar,* 
are the ruins of El Balad, situated on the shore in lat. 17° 1' N., 
and in long. 54° 12' 30" E., between the towns of Sallalah and 
El Hafar on the west, and that of Diriz on the east, separated 
from the latter by a grassy plain of more than a mile in extent, 
and from the former by the same distance of richly cultivated 
ground ; in front a narrow slip of sandy beach divides them from 
the sea, and behind them the level plain of Dhafar stretches back 
to a lofty range of mountains, which forms the inland boundary of 
this district. 

The ruins, situated within 100 yards of the sea, are spread 
over an area of 2 miles long and 600 yards broad, and consist 
of extensive mounds of loose hewn stones, worn and blackened 
by long exposure to the weather. Groups of columns surmount 
each mound, with capitals, shafts, pedestals, and fragments of 
ornamental sculpture strewed around them, and occasionally 
troughs used for baths; all of which, having been skilfully worked 
out of solid blocks of freestone, give an air of costliness and 
importance to the remains of this city, which, contrasted with the 
dilapidated state that the whole now assumes, forcibly recalls to 
the imagination the activity, wealth, and prosperity, which but a 
few centuries ago existed in those now desolate and dismal and 
unfrequented ruins. 

However much the hand of time has succeeded in mixing up 
the remains of one building with those of another, the widely 
spreading and superincumbent masses of ruins may have ob- 
scured the foundation on which they were originally erected, or 
the Arabs of the neighbouring towns may have stripped this de- 
serted place of its most valuable ornaments, - ) - enough still remains 
to place beyond doubt the original extent of the city, the 
style in which it was built, the sites of its principal edifices, its 
architecture, its burial-ground, and particularly the walls and 
ditches of that part of it which was fortified, each of which, when 

* The district oi Dhafar (Zafar) is the most extensive of the lowland tracts that in- 
tervene between the mountains and the sea on the south-eastern coast of Arabia. It 
possesses a rich arable soil and an abundant supply of fresh water. At present its 
coast limits are considered to be the village of Thakah [pronounced Thagah] on the 
east, and Ras al Ahmar [Red] on the west, from which two points the mountains recede 
from the sea to a distance of 15 miles, leaving an interval which is filled up by 
the low land now known by the name of Dhafar. 

f I was informed that many of the pillars in the mosques of Dirix, and the now 
deserted village of £1 Robat, were taken from the ruins of El Balad. 

o2 
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described as they now present themselves, ought not only to 
convey to us an idea of what the ruins of El Balad now are, but 
also of what the city must have been in its most prosperous 
state. 

The city was divided into an eastern and a western portion ; 
the former of which was fortified, the latter unfortified. 

The unfortified or western portion considerably exceeded in 
extent that which was included within the walls of the garrison, 
and now consists of a vast number of extensive mounds of hewn 
stones, irregularly disposed, each of which is characterized by the 
presence of two or more columns on its summit, which retain 
their original position, while others that stood beside them, having 
been upset and broken, lie scattered around, with portions of 
ornamental sculpture, cornices and the like, remnants of the 
arches, ceiling, and walls that once formed parts of the building. 
Although this portion of the city was the most extensive, and in- 
cluded the burial-ground, yet it is now by far the most insigni- 
ficant part of the remains, inasmuch as nothing more can be 
satisfactorily made out of them than that the dark mounds of 
loose stones mentioned mark the sites of so many buildings ; and 
in the burial-ground, which was situated in the northern quarter, 
there is hardly anything more to attract the notice of the ob- 
server than the remains of the commonest head-stone, and on 
none of those even could we discover any date. Thus, while the 
western portion exceeded in extent the eastern, or fortified part, 
there can be no doubt that the latter originally possessed the 
finest buildings, and was the most important part of the city, as it 
affords at the present day by far the most interesting part of the 
ruins, since it is here that we can distinctly recognise the remains 
of a foreign and highly civilized people, the first and the last 
probably that ever asserted supremacy over the district of Dhafar ; 
and while at the same time we can satisfactorily discover traces 
of their increasing prosperity and power, we can as satisfactorily 
recognise signs of their sudden destruction. 

The fortified part of the city was .confined within a parallelo- 
gram or quadrilateral space, 1240 yards long and 500 yards 
broad, extending longitudinally along the shore, defended by a 
deep ditch and rampart on three sides, and on the fourth, or that 
towards the sea, by a strongly fortified wall. The ditch, which 
was for the most part a natural defence of the fortification, was 
formed by a fresh-water khdr, * now known by the name of the 



* Khor [properly Khai'ir], a creek or inlet of the sea, is generally applied by the 
inhabitants of the south-eastern coast of Arabia to the water that remains at the mouth 
of a mountain-torrent into the sea, many of which occur in the district of Dhaftir; 
some of them retain their original freshness, while others, communicating with the sea 
through the sandy beach, become brackish. That of El Balad is fresh ; and as it does 
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Khtfr of El Balad. This was subjected to a little alteration, for 
the purpose of more completely enclosing the garrison ; and while 
it was admirably adapted for the purpose to which it had been 
converted, it afforded close to the sea, both to the city and fort, a 
never-failing supply of excellent water ; indeed, so convenient a 
situation could not again be met with on the coast. The only 
artificial part of the khor appears to have been the western ditch, 
which is now dry and partly filled up with sand and ruins. This 
was 27 yards wide and 403 yards long, extending from its junc- 
tion with the western extremity of the northern ditch to within 
100 yards of the sea, and on each side of it was a strong wall, the 
remains of which are now nearly buried under heaps of adjacent 
ruins. 

The khdr itself consisted of the main body, or northern ditch, 
and three roots or branches, the first of which, given off from its 
northern side, runs inland ; the next, from its southern side, forms 
the eastern ditch ; while the third is the termination of the main 
body itself. 

Beginning from the western extremity of the northern ditch, 
which at this point is 60 yards broad and partly filled up with 
rubbish, the water, as we proceed, gradually becomes deeper, 
and a thick belt of tall bulrushes, springing up on each side, leaves 
a clear channel in the centre, which is covered with a great 
variety of water-fowl. Before reaching the north-eastern angle 
of the garrison, it gives off, from its northern side, the inland 
branch, which, after an irregular course of 300 yards, ends in a 
sharp-pointed shallow extremity. After this, the branch which 
forms the eastern ditch is given off from its southern side, 1240 
yards from the north-western angle of the fortification, and this, 
running directly towards the sea, terminates abruptly in the 
sandy beach, while the third branch is continued on in a tortuous 
course from the main body itself towards Diriz, terminating in 
a shallow, pointed extremity like that of the inland branch. 

The widest part of the khor is that opposite the north-eastern 
angle of the fortress, exceeding at this point in the northern 
ditch more than 100 yards across. In the deepest part it does 
not appear to exceed 14 feet, but I had no means of ascertaining 
this ; the inhabitants, however, have an idea that it is bottomless. 

not appear to be connected with the bed of any torrent, there is some difficulty in con- 
ceiving how a large body of water such as this is, on a level with its banks close to 
the sea, and much above the level of the latter, should not diminish in quantity or be- 
come brackish. 1 have an idea that this khor, and some others that 1 have seen in the 
neighbourhood, are natural Artesian reservoirs, so to speak, which have been produced 
by some volcanic succussion, or other cause, in rending open a deep fissure in the 
ground, which communicates below with a spring of water. The opinion of the inha- 
bitants that many of these /Mrs are bottomless or of great depth, although it favours the 
supposition, far from establishes the fact. 
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Its edges, like those of a canal, are firm, dry, and regular, and in 
no part bordered by swampy ground; it is always filled with 
fresh water, and does not appear to undergo any diminution, or 
be affected by the rise and fall of the tide, although its eastern 
branch terminates in the loose sand of the beach within 100 yards 
of the surf. Thus, while this khdr formed the ditches of the 
fortification, it afforded at the same time an abundant supply of 
fresh water to the garrison, and at the present day, from its 
proximity to the sea, is one of the cheapest and most convenient 
places on this coast for a ship to water at. 

The walls of the fortress were principally confined to the 
southern and western sides — those being the least protected by 
natural defences ; while an embankment, or kind of rampart, 
thrown up from the ditch, supplied their place along the northern 
and eastern sides of the khdr. 

The rampart, or embankment, on the north side (or perhaps 
breastwork would be the best term for it, as it was never very 
considerable), was continued from the north-western to within 
40 yards of the north-eastern angle of the fortress, where it now 
turns abruptly towards the south for a distance of 42 yards, and 
then, following its original direction, arrives at the border of the 
eastern ditch, leaving a square portion at the north-eastern angle, 
over which the khor occasionally flows. Although mounds of 
ruins frequently occur along the embankment, there is not the 
remotest trace of the original form preserved in any of them. 
On the eastern side a small round tower, with the remains of a 
wall and rampart on each side of it, marks the termination of the 
northern embankment in that thrown up on the eastern side ; and 
from this tower the eastern embankment was continued on to the 
south-eastern angle of the fortification, presenting in its course 
the remains of a landing-place on the border of the ditch, corre- 
sponding to one which will be found to have existed in a similar 
position on the western side. 

Having described the embankment which was thrown up on 
the inner borders of the northern and eastern ditches, we now 
come to the remains of the wall which defended the southern 
side of the fortress, and, commencing at its eastern extremity, or 
the south-eastern angle of its fortifications, we shall follow it 
westward to its termination at the south-western angle. 

The remains of a small round tower mark the angle of union 
between the eastern embankment and the southern wall, and 
immediately on the west side of it the threshold of a narrow 
doorway, from which the foundation of a wall A\ feet thick can 
be distinctly traced in a straight line for 309 yards, with 13 
salient mounds in its course at nearly equal distances from each 
other, on each of which are remains of the foundation of a round 
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tower, formed of concavo-convex blocks of stone strongly linked 
together. The remains of this wall, which appears never to 
have been carried beyond the foundation, terminates at a point 
where a flanking; bastion or tower was run out 30 yards into the 
beach, and from the base of this, in continuation with the ori- 
ginal direction of that from the south-eastern angle, a stronger wall, 
which, from the parts that remain and the quantity of ruins round 
it, had evidently been completed, was continued on for 255 yards, 
where a similar bastion to the last-mentioned stretches 30 yards 
out into the beach ; and between this and the former one wore 
four other smaller salient towers, equidistant from each other 
and projecting two-thirds of their diameter beyond the wall, the 
whole now enveloped in heaps of ruins. From the last point to 
the soulh-western angle, where there is another strong bastion or 
tower extending on towards the sea, in a line with the other two 
mentioned, all is obscured under a confused mass of ruins. The 
remains of old have become mixed up with those of modern 
buildings, and the accumulation of stones and mounds of rubbish 
now effectually precludes all possibility of tracing the southern 
wall farther than the point mentioned, although there can be no 
doubt that it was continued throughout the remaining part of the 
southern side. 

To complete the fortifications we have lastly to examine the 
western side of the garrison; and, commencing from the tower 
that was run out towards the sea from the south-western angle, 
we observe the remains of a strong wall, without any towers 
along its course, which existed between this point and the north- 
western angle, and, projecting from it into the ditch, the remains 
of a building in which there were four rows of columns, six in 
each row ; this appears to have been a landing-place similar to 
that on the western side, from and to which passengers were 
either conveyed in a boat or passed over a drawbridge into the 
garrison, in order that there might be no public thoroughfare 
through the southern wall, which would have materially weakened 
that part, the least strong of the fortification. The remains of 
this wall, like that on the southern side, are almost obscured by 
its own ruins and those of the adjacent buildings, and nothing 
more can be made of it now than that the wall did exist, and 
there was in its course a building which projected from it into 
the ditch. 

Thus we have now followed the remains of the ditches and 
fortifications round the four sides of the parallelogram, or of 
that part of the city of El Balad which comprised the garrison. 
We have seen it surrounded on three sides by ditches, and on the 
fourth by a strong wall, with an embankment thrown up on the 
inner side of the northern and eastern ditches, and a strong wall 
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against the western ditch, with the remains of a narrow entrance 
close to the western side of the small tower that marks the south- 
eastern angle, and the ruins of two landing-places projecting 
into the eastern and western ditches. Let us now direct our 
attention to the traces of ruined edifices within the fort, as it 
is only here that we can find any that will admit of a particular 
description. 

The highest and largest mound of ruins within the fortress 
appears in the north-western angle, and this probahly is the 
remains of the citadel. Whatever the building or buildings 
might have been, they were confined to a square area of 120 
yards and surrounded by a strong wall. In the centre of this 
area stands the mound of ruins, the most elevated part of which 
is 30 feet above the surrounding plain, a height much exceed- 
ing that of any other part of the ruins. On its summit is 
observed an opening 4 feet square, which descended to a well 
beneath, so that water could be immediately drawn to the top 
without any further trouble ; and some way down it, on a line 
with the base of the ruins, two archways may be observed, 
the extremes of two passages leading to the well from beneath. 
A short distance below these the well appears to be filled with 
rubbish, no water being visible. Nothing else can be made out 
on the summit of this mound, except the remains of a brick-work 
building, the only one of this material among the ruins : this, 
from its lightness, was well adapted for a superstructure ; and if 
it formed a part of the original building, and there is no reason 
to make me think otherwise, it must have considerably added to 
the height of the citadel ; but the whole has been so disfigured 
and disturbed by modern attempts to erect a dwelling there, that 
scarcely a trace remains of the original state of the ruins, much 
less of that of the building they composed. 

Within 100 yards of the citadel, elevated on a mound from 
8 to 12 feet above the surrounding ground, are the remains of 
a temple of a quadrangular form, having its longest diameter 
directed towards the W.N.W., or in the direction of Mecca. 
It was 45 yards long and 36 yards broad, and originally con- 
tained 183 pillars, with an area of 13 yards square in the centre. 
The pillars were disposed around this area in rows of 7 deep on 
the W.N.W. side, and of 4 deep on all the other sides, and, at 
the time the building was perfect, no doubt contributed to form 
double or treble colonnades around it. The pillars that remain 
average 12 feet in height, including both capital and base. They 
were for the most part roughly, though symmetrically, sculp- 
tured with round or octagonal shafts, 2 feet in diameter, and 
nearly all hewn out of solid blocks of stone. Although but few 
of the columns still retain their original position, yet the bases 
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of those which have been upset or taken away remain and satis- 
factorily point out the lines in which the whole were formerly 
disposed; while the floor, which is now almost entirely concealed 
from the accumulation of rubbish over it, was composed of flags 
of the same stone as that from which the columns were hewn. 

The dwelling-houses were also built on mounds raised from 
8 to 12 feet above the ground, and consisted of one large room 
on the ground floor, with a small walled inclosure attached 
to it. One side of the building invariably faced the N.W., 
or was directed towards Mecca ; and within, two or more rows 
of columns of 4 or 6 deep, according to the size of the the 
room, supported semi-elliptical arches, on which rested the 
ceiling. On most of the mounds two or more of the columns 
still retain their original position, while the others are lying 
round them either in a broken or an entire state mixed up with 
various ornamental fragments of the dilapidated building. A 
little flight of steps in one corner of the basement story led to 
the upper part of the house, and the doorway was situated in 
the centre of the side opposite to that which faced the W.N.W., 
so much in the manner of a Mohammedan place of worship, 
that, did not every mound possess the same features, we might 
be induced to think that they really were the remains of small 
musjeds. The inclosure, which was on the same side of the 
building as the doorway, was divided into two parts : that 
nearest the house was open and had a pathway leading through 
it from the gateway of the inclosure to a flight of steps at the 
threshold of the doorway, while the outer portion was again 
divided into two parts by a central wall, on one side of which 
were two stone baths, and on the other a well 4 feet square and 
J 4 feet deep with its sides smoothly plastered, from the top of 
which a gutter passed through the central wall and communi- 
cating with the baths on the opposite side afforded a convenient 
means of supplying them with water. 

On the southern side of the temple, and about 100 yards 
from it, are the remains of a gateway, at the foot of which 
lies a large block of stone obliquely broken through the 
centre. When entire it was 14 feet 9 inches long, and 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 foot 10 inches broad. It was so imbedded in sand 
and ruins that it was with difficulty we could scrape out a hole 
beneath it large enough to place the head in for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it bore any inscription on the side which was next 
the ground. This effected, however, we recognised some Arabic 
characters in relief on it; and having mentioned it to the com- 
mander of the Honourable Company's brig " Palinurus,"* he be- 

* Capt P. Sanders,!. N. 
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came desirous that the stone should be turned over for the purpose 
of ascertaining if there was any date discoverable on it. Accord- 
ingly the next day we landed ; and after having accomplished our 
object, found the inscription placed on the broad side of the stone, 
extending to within 1 foot 8 inches of one end, and to within 2 feet 
8 inches of the other, so that it was not exactly in the middle. It 
originally consisted of two lines of Arabic characters, inter- 
rupted in the centre by an ornamental portion. In the upper 
line, beginning on the right-hand side, the words Bismi-llahi- 
r-rah-mani-r- are plainly seen ; and at the termination of the 
same line, on the left-hand side, appears to be the word Allah. 
In the lower line, also, the Arabic characters are distinctly 
visible ; but the whole having been sculptured in a highly in- 
volved and elaborately ornamented style of writing, with the 
central part nearly effaced and the ornamental parts in some 
places remaining, while the radical forms of the letters themselves 
have disappeared, leaves what is left in a much more undecipher- 
able state than if there had been nothing more inscribed than the 
simple letters themselves : so that, after all our trouble, we could 
ascertain nothing further than that the inscription was in the 
modern Arabic character. In the plan, the stone has been drawn 
as if in its original position, which faced the W.N.W. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of its present position and 
broken state will be adverted to hereafter. It was supported in 
the manner of an architrave, on the sides, apparently, of a gate- 
way of simple but massive architecture, and was elevated more 
than 13 feet above the level of the ground; but the foundation 
being buried in the general mass of ruins, its real height could 
not be exactly ascertained. The blocks of stone of which the 
pillars or sides of the gateway were built average 4 feet long by 
3 feet square at the ends ; and they were all so accurately squared, 
and so skilfully and smoothly hewn, that the surfaces of those 
which still retain their original position are in perfect opposition 
with one another. 

Of the ornamental sculpture, which was all in the arabesque 
style, but little now remains among the ruins of El Balad. The 
place has been plundered of its principal pillars and ornaments, 
partly for the purpose of enriching the mosques of El Robat and 
Diri'z; and no doubt the mosque of Sallalah possesses its share 
of them, for it will be seen hereafter that the last governor of 
Dhafar,* who lived at Sallalah, was not more insensible to the 
beauties of the sculpture among the ruins of El Balad than he 

* Sayyad Mohammed bin 'Aje'ib, a native of Mokha, and one of the famous 'Aje'ib 
tribe on whom the Khaliph, in reward for their great services in Spain, bestowed the 
banner of the Royal Standard of that country, by which the tribe is still recognised, 
Forster's ' Geog. Arab.,' vol. i., page 4. 
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was averse to seize anything else that he thought worth pos- 
sessing. Still, however, enough remains to give a fair idea of the 
costly sculpture with which many of the buildings were adorned, 
as well as the superior way in which the designs were executed. 
Those who built the city of El Balad, and those who worked out 
the designs of the architects, are no longer to be found in the 
district of Dhafar. They were evidently not the barbarous in- 
habitants of the southern coast of Arabia. The taste which is 
displayed in the elegance of the designs in the few specimens of 
sculpture that remain must have been brought from another 
country; and those who imported it were evidently from another 
country also, and one more civilized than the inhabitants of the 
south-eastern coast of Arabia could ever boast of. But to return 
to our subject. The arches on which the ceiling or flat roof 
(whichever it might have been) rested were semi-elliptical, and the 
pillars which supported them averaged 12 feet in height. The 
latter were finely proportioned, with round or octagonal shafts, 
and with handsome arabesque designs sculptured in bold relief 
on the four sides of both their capitals and bases, and in most 
instances hewn out of solid blocks of stone. 

On the following day, after we had examined the ruins of 
El Balad, the commander of the " Palinurus " expressed a wish 
that I should visit the Sheikh of Din'z, as he had formerly 
shown much kindness to Lieutenant Cruttenden, I.N., when 
passing through that town; and as I had already made the 
acquaintance, and had accepted the hospitality of the Sheikhs of 
the other principal towns of Dhafar, it might have appeared 
invidious to have left out the Sheikh of Din'z ; and in reality 
would have been, under the circumstances, highly uncourteous 
and ungrateful, more particularly at that time, when, from jealousy 
or disagreement, the inhabitants of one town durst not go to 
another without being attended by some of their friends or pro- 
tectors, or by a guard. With this view, then, accompanied by an 
interpreter, I landed at the place where the boats were taking in 
water ; and notwithstanding the entreaties of the people who 
were present from the towns of El Hafar and Sallalah, that we 
would not go to Din'z, and their absolute refusal to accompany 
us thither, urging as a reason that it was next to death to approach 
the place, we walked away to the town ; and having found out the 
Sheikh's house, we were forthwith admitted, and shown up to the 
top of it, where we found the Sheikh in a long room which they 
call the Kasr [castle] or palace, reclining on a couch. He was 
blind, aged, and infirm, but immediately called for assistance that 
he might rise to receive us. In a short time the long room was 
thronged with his family and visitors ; and in the midst of every 
species of hospitality, with earnest solicitations to remain the 
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night, that we might be made more sensible of the great desire 
he had to show us every kindness in his power, I took the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining from him, through the interpreter, the fol- 
lowing scrap of history connected with the ruins of El Balad. 

As the subject was one of great interest to the whole of the 
party present, seeing that in all probability it would lead to the 
history of the Sheikh's own family, whereby I should be made 
acquainted with his ancient descent, and thoroughly satisfied of 
his hereditary right and title to the sultanship and government of 
Dhafar, now divided among the petty She'ikhs or Hakims of each 
town in that district, all listened most earnestly and respectfully 
while the enfeebled old man summoned to his recollection and 
delivered to us the traditional history of El Balad and the subse- 
quent rulers of the district of Dhafar. 

Whether El Balad, " the city" par excellence, was in reality 
the ancient name of this place, or whether the real name has been 
lost, and the more modern one of El Balad has been found the 
most convenient term to supply the deficiency, I am unable to 
determine. Be this as it may, it appears to have been built about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Hijrah, by Mohammed bin 
Mohammed al Habzf, wazir of Mohammed bin Mohammed 
Min-kuar, the last member of that family who held the govern- 
ment of Dhafar. 

According to the Sheikh of Diriz, the Minkuwi* family came ori- 
ginally from Balkkuwi about the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury of the Hijrahj and first settled in a little town on the borders 
of Khdr Rari'e, 2 miles E. of Thakah, the remains of which are still 
visible. From thence they removed to Dhafar, where they ap- 
pear to have acquired so rapid an ascendancy over the inhabitants 
that the chief of the family assumed the title of sultan of the 
district, and built a large town there, the remains of which, in the 
same style as those of El Balad, are scattered over a large area 
1 mile inland from the shore, opposite the ruins of El Balad. Of 
this town I could obtain no further information than that which 
I have given, not even its name, which, if it had been known to 
any one present, would have been mentioned; for invariably, 
when, from the impaired state of his recollection, the old Sheikh 
could not immediately recall to his memory any particular name 
or event, some one among the assembly readily supplied the 
requisite information. 

Of the Minkuwi family, Mohammed bin Mohammed Minkuwi 
was the last who held the government of Dhafar ; and at his death 
he left two children, a son and a daughter, to the former of whom 

* Min gu'i by the author, in two words — evidently by error : k is commonly pro- 
nounced g in this part of Arabia : Minku is probably the name of some non-Arab place 
or person. They probably came from 'Mozambique — See Journ. of R. G. S., iv. 121. 
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he bequeathed his fortune and the government of Dhafar, ap- 
pointing Mohammed bin Mohammed al Habzi, then his wazir, to 
conduct the government of the district during his son's minority. 
Al Habzi, however, not contented with the regency, usurped the 
power that had been intrusted to him, and, proclaiming himself 
Sultan of Dhafar, built the city of El Balad in a.h. 555. After 
a reign of thirty years he was succeeded by his son, who held the 
government for about the same space of time. Subsequently to 
this, one Shamsu-d-din came from San'a and took possession of all 
the coast from Cape Sherbedat to Hisn Ghorab, and the last 
of his line appears to have been Sultan Ibrahim, from whom the 
kingdom was taken by Sultan 'All bin 'Omar al Katherf, a native 
of Hadramaut, who, bringing half his army (consisting of 20,000 
men) by sea, and the other half by land, disembarked and 
encamped at Binder Risut, in the district of Dhafar, whither 
Sultan Ibrahim, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
his army, visited his camp in the disguise of a dervish. Inti- 
mation of this was, however, conveyed to the Hadramautic chief, 
and, when the pretended dervish asked for alms, poison was 
mixed with the food that was given to him, and, having eaten of it, 
he immediately expired, leaving Sultan 'All to take possession 
of his kingdom unopposed, which at that time consisted of all the 
country on the coast between Cape Sherbedat on the east and 
Hisn Ghorab on the west ; and to this the Hadramautic chief 
added all that part of the interior which intervened between these 
two points and Hadramaut. 

It is from Sultan 'Ali bin 'Omar al Katheri that the present 
Sheikh of Diriz derives his descent and title to the sultanat of 
Dhafar. For many generations it continued uninterruptedly in the 
hands of his ancestors, the names of all of whom, in their order 
of succession, he carefully detailed to us down to Talib bin 'Omar, 
whose government was confined to that part of the coast between 
Cape Shebedat on the east, and Jadib, a town in the bay of 
El Kamar, on the west. At his death, the right of succession 
becoming disputed, forty years elapsed, during which all the 
towns were governed by independent Sheikhs or Hakims, until 
Sayyad Mohammed bin 'Aje'ib, of the famous tribe of 'Aje'ib, a 
pirate on the Red Sea and the southern coast of Arabia, and no 
doubt well acquainted with the political state of each district on 
the coast, as well as with the relative value of their produce and 
their revenues, settled at Sallalah in Dhafar, and soon gained a 
supremacy over all the towns between Morbat on the east and 
Ras-al-Ahmar on the west, inclusive. For twenty years he 
successfully kept the government of this district in his own 
hands, when his career was terminated by a sudden cata- 
strophe. One of the Beni Gharrah tribe, who possess the moun- 
tainous district behind Dhafar, seized the opportunity of assas- 
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shutting him when at a distance from the towns, in revenge for 
the death of a relation who had been murdered by one of the 
Sayyad's slaves ; and since that time, now fourteen years ago, the 
principal men of each town have again asserted their former inde- 
pendency, and, as a natural consequence, a jealousy has arisen 
between the towns, which has ended in a mortal hatred between 
their respective inhabitants, insomuch that no one now dares go 
from one town to another without being accompanied by a pro- 
tector or a guard ; while the fertile district of Dhafar has been, 
and is now, frightfully laid waste by this state of anarchy. 

The appearance of many parts of the fortifications of El Balad 
betokens an unfinished state, as if some sudden check had been 
given to their progress. This is particularly seen in the remains 
of the foundation of the thick wall which was to have been con- 
tinued from the south-eastern angle along the southern side of the 
garrison to the base of the first large tower, which we have seen 
extended out towards the sea. Here it is evident that the work 
was never carried beyond its present state, or the wall would have 
almost been buried in its own ruins now, where, comparatively 
speaking, a loose stone hardly exists beyond those that mark the 
contour of the intended fortification, forming - a great contrast with 
the remains of the towns, and the wall continued on from its 
western termination, where the original position and form can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the surrounding mass of ruins, 
and where, after a short distance, it becomes altogether obscure 
and buried under them. Moreover, from the eastern termination 
of that part of the wall which was completed, there are the remains 
of a thick wall which extended directly across the parallelogram 
to the khor on the opposite side, about 800 yards from the 
north-western angle, and, as the ruins now bear testimony, it was 
between this wall and the western side that the principal part of 
the buildings within the fortifications were included. From this 
it would appear that at first the fortified portion was limited east- 
wardly by this wall, and that subsequently it was intended that 
the other portion should be taken in as far as the eastern branch 
of the khdr, but through some interruptions the design, though 
commenced, was never completed, and the foundation of the wali 
still remains little altered from what it probably was in the first 
instance. Additional evidence of this nature may be drawn from 
the present state of the quarries in the plain of Dhafar, from which 
the stone for the building and fortification of El Balad was exca- 
vated, where rows of large blocks are still left standing, squarely 
hewn, and detached on every side, except their base, from the 
parent rock, ready to be transported to their place of destination, 
but now left as lasting memorials of the disappearance of the 
civilized people who were about to make use of them. 

We were informed by the Sheikh of Dariz that Shamsu-d-dfo, 
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who came from San' a, had erected seven arches similar to the 
remains of that one which is now seen among the ruins of 
El Balad, and that it was no part of the original buildings 
of that city, nor does the colour of the stone or the weather- 
worn state of it correspond with that of the pillars and other 
parts of the ruins of El Balad ; it has a more modern appear- 
ance. He also added that the only one of the seven he had 
ever seen was the one in question, and the destruction of this 
had been effected by a party of Arabs whom Sayyad Mohammed- 
bin-' Aje'ib had employed to remove the great stone containing the 
inscription to Sallalah, in doing which, from want of proper ma- 
chinery, it had been thr&wn down and broken, and, no longer 
being fit for the purpose for which the said Sayyad had designed it, 
the project was abandoned, and the broken slab left at the foot 
of the pillars which supported it, where it still remains. 

So far as regards a people like the Bedouins or the inha- 
bitants of this coast, the ditch of El Balad, with its walls, all 
of which might be repaired at a trifling expense from the old 
materials on the spot, would, and no doubt did, form as secure a 
position as could be needed. The plain of Dhafar behind, the 
whole of which might be brought into a rich state of cultivation, 
could be protected to a considerable extent against the plundering 
incursions of the Bedouins by guns in the fortifications, while the 
ditch would afford an ample supply of fresh water, and the near- 
ness of the garrison to the sea would enable it to be provisioned 
at pleasure, especially as the Bander of Kushiit is close by, 
where a moderate-sized vessel may be completely sheltered from 
the prevailing winds of this coast. 

The central position of El Balad on the south-eastern coast of 
Arabia, the fertility of the district in which it is situated, its prox- 
imity to Hadramaut, and its position as a post on the coast of that 
country in which the frankincense -trees are so abundant, together 
with many other medicinal gums that might be collected in vast 
quantities among the mountains of the same district, but which 
are all now regarded by the inhabitants as useless, from the want 
of some safe place of exchange or sale for the produce of their 
labour as well as the protection of their property ; — with all these 
advantages, under a good government, the walls of El Balad 
might again show themselves above the waters in the centre of 
the district of Dhafar, as they formerly did when the Minkuwi 
family found the trade of this locality sufficiently lucrative to 
enable them to build the city and town which have just occupied 
our attention. 



